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For “ The Friend."’ 


The Rock of Behistun. 


(Continued from page 226.) 


This locality, Rawlinson reminds his read- 
er, “ was sacred to Jupiter; or, as we may 
understand the Greeks, to Ormazd.” 

In the time of Darius, the religion taught by 
Zoroaster prevailed in Persia. 
the existence of an eternal, holy, and almigh- 


ty Being, who created two other mighty be-| by the seizure of the rebel chief, without resort | repose, 
ings, and imparted to them as much of his own| to arms. 


nature as seemed good to him. Of these, 
Ormazd remained faithful to his Creator, and 
was regarded as the source of all good ; while 
Ahriman rebelled against his Creator, and 


became the author of all the evil upon the | 


earth. Ormazd created man and supplied 
him with all the materials of happiness ; but 


Ahriman marred this happiness by introduc. | 


ing evil into the world. In consequence of 
this, evil and good are now mingled together | 
in every part of the world ; ; and the followers 
of good and evil—the adherents of Ormazd | 
and Ahriman—now carry on incessant war ; 
but this state of things will not last forever 
the time will come, when the adherents of Or. 
mazd shall everywhere be victorious, and 
Ahriman and his followers be consigned to 
darkness forever.” 

On this rock of Behistun, “ did Darius Hys- 
taspes, the founder of the civil polity of Persia, 
resolve to execute a work, which, hallowed by 
its own truthfulness, as well as by the sanc- 
tity of the spot, should serve, as it were, for | 
the charter of Acheemenian royalty, and which 
by reminding his descendants of their pristine 
glory, should lead them to covet and earn the 
admiration of their posterity.” 

Rawlinson endeavours to determine “ the | 
period at which, and the circumstances under 
which, the tablet appears to have been engrav- 
ed. The evidence of Herodotus,” he remarks, 
“in regard to the early incidents of the reign 


| 
| 


which he received at Babylon, not only con- { tun, on the high road to Babylon, to return 
founded the capture of that city by the son of | thanks to Ormazd, the divinity to whose tute- 
Eystaspes, with the more tedious seige that | lary care he ascribed his uninterrupted, and, 
was undertaken by his successor; but with | at length, complete success. 
the pardonable predilections of a Greek, he| ‘At this period, then, in the fifth year of 
neglected, moreover, or undervalued, the de-| his reign, or 516 years before Christ, | sup- 
tail of local wars, and confined his notices | pose him,” says Rawlinson, “ to have execu- 
accordingly, almost exclusively, to those pas- | ted the extensive sculptures of Behistun ; ex- 
sages of the Persian arms which referred to| hibiting, on a triumphal tablet, the figures of 
Europe or to Asia Minor. For the following | the nine chiefs whom he had successively 
| 
accession of Darius and his execution of the | scriptive lenend, and commemorating in an 
works at Behistun, we are indebted to the In- | elaborate, but most inartificial, recital, » the an- 
scriptions.” |cestral glories of his race, the extent of his 
A summary of the facts noted in the brief dominions, his submission and his gratitude to 
sketch of Rawlinson, will suffice for the pre- | |Ormazd, his religious reform, the valour of 
sent occasion, Any one who desires to sce his respective leaders, and above all, his obe- 
the original, as well as a complete description | dience to that precept, which we know from 
and copies of the inscriptions, may find them | | the Greeks to have been paramount with the 
in the tenth volume of the Journal of the early Persians, abhorrence of untruth. But 
Asiatic Society. lin his hu; ge and unwieldy empire, formed of a 
Immediately after Darius had ascended the | multitude of nations, who in religion, in lan- 
| throne, and while he was occupied i in the re- | guage, in manners, and in fee slings, acknow- 


; | brief sketch of events between the date of the | overthrown ; appending to each figure its de- 


*“ He ‘taught | formation of the national faith, an insurrection | ledged no one solitary bond of union, Darius 


broke out in Susiana, which was suppressed | was not destined to enjoy any long period of 
Before the tablet was “completed, 

Simultaneously occurred the first} which he designed not only to mark the pro- 
revolt of Babylon. A pretended son of Na-|vress, but the | permanent establishment of his 
bonidus asserted the rights of the house of| power, fresh troubles had arisen both in Susi- 
Nabonasser. ‘Two actions took place near | ana, and, as | conjecture, among the Scythi- 

| Babylon. Darius was victorious in bot h, | ans of Assyria. It became necessary to ap- 

jand the city yielded. Two years after he} pend, therefore, further records in a supp'e- 
repressed further disorders in Susiana, and| mentary column, and, by an extension of the 
| became involved in a civil war with the pro-| tablet, he was even able to exhibit the figure 
vinces of Media, Assyria, and Armenia who|of the Scythian rebel, whom he had reduced, 
attempted to recover their independence. Six | in person, among the effigies of his royal vic- 
battles were fought before Darius took field in | tims.’ 

| person ; a seventh, in which he commanded, | | ‘The legend affixed to the first effigy is 
was successful. He captured and slew the) rendered thus:— 

|Median Pretender. The flames of rebellion} ‘This Gomates, the Magian, was an im- 
had spread into Sagartia, and even to Par-|postor. He thus declared, ‘1 am Bardius, the 
thia and Hyrcania, but were extinguished. |son of Cyrus ; 1 am the king.’ ” 

| But a pretender now arose in the native pro-| “ The inscription of Gomates being on the 
vince of the monarch, who represented himself} entablature immediately below the prostrate 
to be Smerdis the brother of Cambyses and | figure upon which Darins tramples, proves 
;son of Cyrus who had formerly mysteriously | beyond question, the sculpture refers to the 
| disappeared. The prestige of the name of| arch impostor from whom the Persian throne 
| Cyrus seems to have at once led the southern| was recovered. I conceive also an attitude of 
| provinces of the empire to adopt the cause of | extreme abjectness to have been assigned to 
the suppositious son. Darius did not himself) | this figure, while the other captives are erect, 
march against this new and formidable adver-!in order to mark the difference of character 
sary. He employed a lieutenant. Success | between the Magian usurpation, and the par. 
appears for a time to have been doubtful. | tial and temporary disorders of the provinces.” 

Ultimately, however, the rebellion was crush-| ‘The legend next in order declares :— 

ed. ‘The impostor, in Persia, and his coadju- | This Atrines was an impostor. He thus 
tor, in Arachosia, were taken prisoners and| declared, ‘1 am king of Susiana.’ 

slain. By this time, a second insurrection| “ This inscription is immediately above the 
occurred in Babylon. Darius was probably | first standing figure, which is clothed in a long 
1 | hastening thither, when he learned that the | tunic, and the outline of which is much muti- 











of Darius, must be received with considerable | city was again subdued; in this instance, by | lated.” 


caution ; for the honest, but not very critical, | 
historian, misapprehending the information| 


| his lieutenant. Rawlinson presumes that at 


The next legend runs thus :— 
‘this juncture, the monarch “ halted at Behis- | 


“This Natitabirus was an impostor, He 
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thus declared, ‘I am Nabochodrossor, the son} pared for an inscription, and had been after- 


wards smoothed away to’ admit of sculpture. 
This is engraved over the second standing} I consider, therefore, this figure to be supple- 


mentary ; the third revolt of Susiana and the 
The fourth legend is “‘ engraved on the dress} outbreak among the Sace taking place, pro- 


It designates | bably, whilst the artist was occupied in en- 


of Nabonidus ; I am king of Babylon.’” 
figure clothed in a short vest. 


of the third standing figure.” 
Phraortes, the Median. 

“This Phraortes was an impostor. He thus 
declared, ‘I am Xathrites, of the race of Cy- 
axares ; | am king of Media,’ ” 
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graving the other portions of the record. 





have been as follows : 25 wagon loads of hay, 
102 bushels wheat, 630 bushels potatoes, 235 
bushels corn, 226 bushels ruta baga turnips, 
12 hogs, weighing 2163 |bs., and an abundant 
supply of garden vegetables and poultry, for 
the use of the family. In addition to the 
|above, other products of the Farm have been 








“It is interesting to observe the high cap of| sold, amounting to $76, and five horses and 
the Sacan, which we know from Herodotus to| 12 cows have been kept upon it. 


have been the peculiar head-dress of the tribe, 


In attending to the duties devolved upon 


The fifth legend and accompanying figure} and which being also worn by the warriors | them, the Managers have felt desirous that our 
represented on the sculptured marbles of Nim- Asylum in the success of its treatment and 
rod, affords a further proof of the habitat of| care, should compare advantageously with the 


are out of Chronological order : they relate to| 


He iial 


the second outbreak in Susiana. 

“This Martius was an impostor. 
declared, ‘1 am Omanes, the king of Su- 
siana.’ 


der of the series over the heads of the figures | 


in regular succession, and preclude any possi- | 
bility of mistaking their application. Martius} 
is the fourth standing figure, in a long tunic ; 
but why he should follow Phraortes, instead of 
preceding him agreeably to the order of their 
respective rebellions, | cannot pretend to ex- 
plain.” 

The turbulent chief of Sagartia comes next. | 
His legend tells us that,—‘ This Sitratach- 
mes was an impostor. He thus declared, ‘| 
am king of Sagartia, of the race of Cyaxares,’ 

* It is curious to find descent from the Me- 
dian Cyaxares forming a claim to the govern- 
ment of the Sagartians; for, according to 
Herodotus, that tribe was of Persian extrac- 
tion, and might be supposed, therefore, to be 
inimical to the Medes.” 

In the next legend the chronological order 
appears to be again violated, It says :— 

“This Veisdates was an impostor. He 
thus declared, ‘ | am Bardius, the son of Cy- 
rus ; | am the king.’ 

* It is to be observed, that in the columnar 
inscriptions, the character of all these person- 
ages, and the transactions connected with them, 
are regularly detailed, twice, and sometimes | 
thrice, in different languages, and Rawlinson | 
is, therefore, quite “at a loss to understand | 
why the artist, in delineating the captive fig- 
ures, should have deranged the historical suc- 
cession.” 

The legend of the eighth figure informs us 
that :—“ This Aracus was an impostor. He 
thus declared, ‘1 am Nabokhodrossor, the son | 
of Nabonidus ; I am the king of Babylon.’ ” 

This Aracus is elsewhere designated as an 
Armenian, and on the tablet is in fact portray- 
ed in Armenian costume. It is remarked by 
Rawlinson, as an unexplained circumstance, 
that an Armenian should pretend to be entitled 
to the throne of Babylon. 

The ninth legend announces Phraates, who 
should, according to the narrative columns, 
have preceded Veisdates. These discrepan- 
cies are puzzling. ‘The legend simply states, 
that * This Phraates was an impostor. He 
thus declared, ‘1 am the king of Margiana.’” 
The final legend is brief :—** This is Sarocus, 
the Sacan.” 

““Sarocus, the Sacan,” says Rawlinson, 
“ has evidently been added to the line of cap- | 
tives subsequently to the original design of the | 
tablet ; for the figure is in a sort of recess, as! 
if the rock had been in the first instance pre- | 




















this remarkable race.”* 


best regulated establishments for the reception 
of the Insane. The increasing attention, 


* “The sculptures at Nimrod, now in the course guided by enlightened benevolence, which of 
“ The legends follow throughout the remain- | of excavation, will, I think, determinably prove the | |ate years has more generally been given to 


first Assyrian dynasty to have been Scythian, and the | mental diseases 
| second to have been Semitic; for the high-capped r 
warriors are represented in the early tablets as victors, 


and on the later marbles as the vanquished.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE ASYLUM. 


Thirty-first Annual Report on the state of 


The Asylum, for the Relief of Persons de- 
prived of the Use of their Reason. 
lished by direction of the Contributors, 
Third month, 1848. 


In conformity with the direction of the Con- 
tributors, the following account of the Institu- 
tion for the past year, is published. 

There were fifty-eight patients under the 
care of the Institution Third month Ist, 1847 ; 
since which time thirty-seven have been ad- 
mitted, making the whole number under care 
ninety-five, being the same as in the preced- 
ing year. Of these, thirty-seven have been 
discharged, and three have died, Of the pa- 
tients discharged, twenty-four were restored, 
five improved, and eight stationary, or with- 
out material improvement. The number re- 
maining in the House on the Ist instant, was 
fifty-five, of whom four are restored, sixteen 
improved, and thirty-five stationary, the latter 
being as usual, mostly cases of imbecility, or 


Pub. | 


has it is well known, greatly 
| ameliorated the condition of this afflicted class 
| of our fellow creatures, and it is not unreason- 
able to hope, that further experience may lead 
to yet more improved medical and moral treat- 
ment. During the past year, no material 
change has been made in the mode of employ- 
ment or treatment of the patients, or in the 
| kinds of recreation and amusement. Such of 
| them as are suitable, continue to be taught in 
| the schools ; and the work-shop, farm and 
| garden afford interesting employment at times 
to a number of the men, The females capa- 
ble of any kind of application, are seldom at a 
j loss for agreeable occupation. 

In the Reports of former Boards, the impor- 
tance in cases of insanity of early and judi- 
cious care, such as can only be extended in 
asylums especially adapted to the purpose, has 
often been enforced. Our experience confirms 

the oft-repeated opinion, that humanity and 
sound economy are alike consulted, by plac- 
ing the insane at an early period of the dis- 
ease, under the circumstances and subject to 
the treatment best calculated to effect restora. 
tion. As was stated in the Report of last 
year, it has been found by an examination of 





| tables carefully kept in four Institutions for 
|the insane, that the average cost for the caRR 


of old cases, has been $1893 each ; when that 


confirmed insanity of long standing, and con-| for the cure of each recent case, has been 


sidered generally incurable. 
More detailed and minute information in 


|regard to the cases under care, and the suc- 


cess of their treatment, will be furnished in 
the Report of the Physicians, which is herewith 
submitted. 

The Treasurer’s Report shows a balance in 
his hands on the Ist instant, of $515 39 on 
general account, and an unexpended balance 
of Beulah Sansom’s legacy of $110 33, 

From the Report of the Committee on Ac- 
counts, which is also presented herewith, it 
appears that there has been paid this year for 
Salaries, Wages and Medical Department, 
$5510 05; Farm and Family Expenses, 

7298 47; Incidental Expenses, $149 08; 
and for Annuities, $324 76 ; total $13,282 36. 

In the same period, the amount charged for 
Board of Patients and damages done by them, 
is $12,210 23; and there has been received 
for Interest, $895 20; Ground-rent, $93 75; 


and a donation of $100; making a total of 


$13,299 18. 


The products of the Farm are reported to 


only $55. 

In connection with this subject, it may be 
proper again to remark, that not unfrequently 
patients are removed prematurely while in a 
state of convalescence ; a course much to be 
regretted, from its tendency to produce a re- 
lapse, and perhaps confirmation of the dis- 
|ease ; when probably a longer residence in the 
Asylum might have resulted in complete res- 
toration to health. 

The Managers gratefully acknowledge the 
receipt of a donation of $100 from a former 
patient ; they have also been informed by the 
Executors of the late Margaret Smith, that 
they were authorized to pay over to our Trea- 
surer, the proceeds of the sale of two shares 
of Stock in the Bank of Germantown, 

Such an addition to the means of the Insti- 
tution, as would enable the Managers to reduce 
yet further the lowest rate charged for Board, 
which is now very moderate, so as to place 
its benefits within the reach of a larger num- 
ber, especially of the poor and more distant 
members and professors of our own religious 
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Society, is felt to be exceedingly desirable. 
With these views it is respectfully suggested, 
that donations from those who have the means 
to spare, would be peculiarly acceptable ; and 
the hope is felt, that benevolent individuals in 
making their Wills and settling their estates, | 


|roads over them are by no means forsaken. 
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complete destruction to whatever may oppose | bodies of travellers who’ perish by the way, 
their progress. Yet these stupendous moun- | are launched for burial. Formerly the travel- 
tains, so wild, rugged, and lofty, and so beset! ler over this mountain was entertained at a 
with dangers, are crossed by multitudes of! mere hovel, at which, however, the accommo- 
travellers, some on business, others in search | dations were quite tolerable, excepting the want 
of health and pleasure. Even in winter the! of beds. This building, we are told, was kept 


will liberally remember this Institution. open during nine months in the year at the 
The Asylum continues under the charge of, ‘The number of Alpine passes is very consi-| expense of the Canton of Berne ; and the land- 
Philip Garrett, as Superintendent ; and Susan derable. ‘There are said to be 50 in Switzer-| lord, who rented the pasture grounds in the 
Barton, as Matron ; who with the Visiting and land alone: some of these are over the numer-| neighbourhood, was engaged, upon quitting 
Resident Physicians have performed their du- ous lateral branches of the principal chain. | his solitary dwelling at the approach of win- 
ties satisfactorily to the Managers. Professor Forbes of Edinburgh, who has spent | ter, to leave behind him a quantity of cheese, 
Philada., Third month, 1848. bes summers in exploring these mountains, | salted meat, hard bread, and fuel, in case any 
crossed the principal chain 27 times by 23| wanderer should come that way after his de- 
For“ The Priend.”’ oe passes, besides intersecting the late- | parture. At present the Hospice is tenanted 
ral ranges in many directions. during the winter, by only a single servant, 
The Passes of the Alps. In some cases the mountain is crossed by a| with provisions and dogs. In the: Third month, 
A lofty range of mountains forms a mighty | mere bridle path, steep, rugged, and danger-| 1838, “ this solitary exile was alarmed by a 
barrier between the countries which it sepa-|ous, and passable only by mules or pedestri- | mysterious sound in the evening, like the wail- 
rates. ‘To cross this barrier is an undertaking/ans. In other cases magnificent carriage) ing of a human being in distress. He took 
both difficult and dangerous, especially if the roads have been constructed of very easy | his dog and went forth seeking the traveller, 
sides of the mountain are steep and rugged, or| grade, in which the traveller may pass in| imagining that some one had lost his way in 
are intersected by deep ravines, and broken'comparative safety along the edges of fear-|the snow. It was one of those warning voices. 
into numerous precipices. In locating a road | ful precipices, being protected by massive walls | supposed by the Alpine dwellers to be uttered 
or path over a mountain, even if its elevation|and stupendous archways. Even the terrible|by the mountains in presage of impending 
be inconsiderable, the lowest neighbouring|avalanche is made to pass harmlessly over.| storms or dread convulsions. It was heard 
point in the range is of course selected. But|Bridges have been thrown over frightful) again in the morning, and soon afterwards 
if the mountain barrier be of great elevation, chasms, and tunnels cut in the solid rock ; and | down thundered the avalanche, overwhelming 
and more particularly if its summits reach or the mighty obstacles interposed by nature|the Hospice, and crushing every room save 
approach the region of perpetual snow, it can-| have been removed by the skill and boldness} the one occupied by the servant. With his 
not be crossed, with any tolerable ease and of art. dog he worked his way through the snow, 
safety, except through a deep depression in| In the Alps the elevation of the highest part | thankful not to have been buried alive, and 
the ridge, such as a notch or gap in the moun-| of a pass is generally from five to eight thou- | came in safety down to Meyringen.” 
tain. An opening of this kind with a path or! sand feet above the level of the sea, the moun-| Among the more important of the Alpine 
road leading through it, is called a pass. The|tain rising on each side some three or four passes are those of Mont Cenis, the Simplon, 
Wind Gap in our own state is a mountain thousand feet higher. The highest pass, that! Mont St. Gothard, the Grand St. Bernard, and 
pass, differing greatly, however, from those|of the Cervin, is 11,096 feet above the Medit-|the Splugen. The first appears to be the 





which are the subject of this article, both in| 
the small elevation of the ridge in which it! 
occurs, and in the deepness of the notch com-| 
pared with this elevation. 

A pass, as will be seen from what has al- 
ready been said, is bordered on each side by 
commanding mountains. A portion of the 
waters which collect from the sngw and rain 
that fall upon these, flows down into the pass, 
and there usually forms a lake, or frequently 
several lakes, Hence it is a very general 
rule that there flows down each of the oppo- 
site sides of the ridge, a mountain stream which 
rises at or near the highest part of the pass. 
The valleys of these streams form natural 
openings along which the road or path is lo- 
cated. This occurrence of two streams on 
opposite sides of the mountain is an interest- 
ing, and remarkable feature, and one of no 
little importance to mankind. Having pre- 
mised thus much respecting mountain passes 
in general, we will turn our attention to those 
of the Alps. 

The Alps are the most elevated and most 
stupendous mountains in Europe. Through- 
out a great part of their course eternal winter 
reigns upon their summits, and clothes them 
with a constant covering of snow. Rugged 
rocks and beetling precipices abound upon 
their sides, and the mountain valleys are in 
many cases filled with enormous glaciers. 
Mighty avalanches of snow, ice and rock, are 
continually disengaged from their resting- 
places, and sweep down with terrific velocity, 


erranean. It is therefore nearly 2000 feet| most frequented of all the passes of the Alps ; 
above the line of perpetual frost, so that the| the road over the second has been considered 
traveller on this route passes, even in mid-| the greatest work of the kind in the world. 
summer, for several miles amidst the very | Mont St. Gothard is the only pass in the chain 
snows of the mountain. ‘The path is practi- | where a road may be made across it at right 
cable only for mules and pedestrians. One of| angles without traversing two or more ranges. 
the roads leading from the valley of the Inn |The Grand St. Bernard is distinguished for its 
to that of the Adige, crosses the principal | far-famed Hospice, as well as for the kindness 
chain of the Alps at the elevation of only | of the monks who inhabit it, and for the saga- 
4400 feet above the level of the sea; this is| city of their dogs. ‘The Splugen pass is noted 
the lowest of all the passes across the great | for the wild and terrific sublimity of its scene- 
range. It afterwards traverses a butress ridge| ry. Of the two latter passes we shall perhaps 
over the Monte Stelvio at an elevation of 9174| have something to say in a future number of 
feet. This part of the road has been lately |‘ The Friend.” 
constructed by the Austrian government, to| The path over Mont Cenis continued a diffi- 
obtain an unbroken line of communication | cult mule-road, until by order of Napoleon the 
through its own states with Lombardy. It is| present route was begun in 1803; it was com- 
the loftiest carriage road in Europe, and is| pleted so far as to be passable for vehicles in 
close upon the region of perpetual snow. 1810, It leads from Lans-le-bourg in the 
At or near the summit of the passes stands| valley of the Arc in Savoy to Turin in Pied- 
a Hospice or house of entertainment for the ac-| mont. Much of the road is cut through the 
commodation of travellers. Some of these are| solid rock, ‘Twenty-six houses of refuge are 
spacious buildings capable of accommodating | located along it in the exposed and elevated 
a large number of persons. A recent travel-| parts; so that the passage is considered safe 
ler mentions that at the Hospice on the Grim-| even in winter. These houses are provided 
sel,—a pass in the Bernese Branch of the Alps, | with bells, which, during fogs and storms, are 
and one by no means so much frequented as} rung from time to time to direct travellers from 
several of those in the principal chain,—the | one refuge to another. We believe there have 
number of visiters daily at table, in the travel-| been recently projected some alterations on a 
ling season, is usually from 36 to 40, and that | large scale in the road over this mountain. 
a few days before his visit, one hundred per-| The Simplon is situated in the principal 
sons were there at one time, for the night,|chain of the Alps about 100 or 120 miles 
“ with half as many guides in addition.” Near| north-east of Mont Cenis. The old path over 
the summit of this pass is a little dark lake| this mountain being passable only on foot or 





threatening instant death to the traveller, and|called the Lake of the Dead, into which the|on horseback, Bonaparte in 1801 directed a 
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magnificent carriage road to be constructed, | ried on by the baptism of the Holy Spirit in| 
which was immediately commenced, and was the secret of the heart, they may bear nem 
opened to travellersin 1805. lis construction mony to the one and alone way by which any | 














all the open attacks which have ever been 
made upon the Society, by those who boldly 
avowed their disapprobation of its principles. 


was attended with difficu!ties far surpassing | can enter into the sheep-fold ; through Christ, | 1t becomes then the duty of all those who are 


those of any other route that has been made | 
across the Alps, though its elevation is only | 
6578 feet. ‘The width of the road is twenty- | 


the door. 


But in the best of them, there is| religiously concerned to guard our beloved 
nimost invariably so great a mixture ; so much | 
creaturely activity portrayed as part of the) 


Seciety from these evils, to point out the 
sources from which they are likely to arise ; 


seven feet, and its length about 38 miles, ex-| work of religion ; and often so much said cal- | and I trust that in the proper time, and ina 
tending from Brieg in the Vallais,to Lomo | culated to create a dependence upon, and to} Christian spirit, that duty will be more fully 
d’Ossola in Piedmont. The average grade is | exalt, a man-made ministry, that I believe the | performed, in respect to the memoir referred 


yard, and it probably in no part exceeds 24 
inches to the yard, Along its course are 4 
forests of pine, apwards of 30 cascades, seve. | 
ral glaciers, very numerous bridges, and six | 
galleries or tunnels excavated through the 
solid rock : the latter are of the width of the 
road, nearly 30 feet high, and one of them 
about 600 feet in length. There are fourteen 
neat and comfortable stone houses erected at 
suitable intervals along the road, for the shel- 
ter of travellers, seven on each side of the 
mountain. A late tourist says there are 
twenty of these buildings. But books of tra- 
vel, as every one knows, or ought to know, 
are not to be implicitly relied on for statistics. 
It is most probable, however, that the number 
of these houses has been increased since the 
first construction of the road. The occupant 
of each receives a regular salary, and in cold 
weather is bound to keep his furnace or stove 
heated night and day, and a room ready for 
the reception of travellers. The road is bound- 
ed on the precipice side by strong railings of 
larch or walls of solid masonry ; and where it 
is most liable to be swept by the avalanches, 
massive arches have been erected over it, 
forming long covered galleries, on the roofs of 
which the descending masses of snow and ice 
may slide harmlessly over into the gulf below. 

(Conclusion next week.) 
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about 260 feet to the mile, or 1} inches to the | 














For ‘* The Friend.” 
Goard well the Avenues. 


T am well satisfied with the communication 
in last week’s number of *“* The Friend,” un- 
der the heading of *‘ Signs of the Times ;” be- 
lieving as I do, that no little evil may result 
to the members of our religious Society, both 
old and young, unless placed upon their guard, 
from the dissemination among them of works, 
such as that referred to in the essay, which 
contain sentiments so averse to the true, old- 
fashioned doctrines and practices of Friends. 
It has long been a source of regret to me, to 
see so frequently upon the centre-tables in the 
parlours of our members, works upon religious 
subjects, written by persons of other denomi- 
nations, and inculcating their peculiar views 
respecting the important subject of religion ; 
and also biographies in which great stress is 
laid upon the performance of many of those 
rites and ceremonies from which our religious 
Society has happily been liberated, and which 
form no part of the Gospel dispensation. Not 
but that I can freely acknowledge, that some 
of these works may contain many things which 
are excellent in themselves, and exhibit the 
Christian virtues as measurably attained by 
those whose lives they record; and so far as 
they illustrate the work of regeneration, car- 


reading of them often proves a snare to those 
among us who are young or inexperienced in 
the work of religion. And | cannot under- 
stand how any of our members who are con- 
sidered as having attained to religious stabili- 
ty, can, with propriety, present or recom- 
mend such works to those who may be looking 
up to them as advisers and examples. It is 
certainly laying a stumbling-block in the way 
of the unwary. But even more mischief is 
likely to arise, from the general perusal by our 
young people, of biographies of those who have 
occupied conspicuous stations in the Society, 
and works upon religious subjects written by 
such, in which notions are inculcated incon- 
sistent with our principles, and practices 
recommended sadly incompatible with the 
self-denying testimonies of Truth, given to 
us as a people to uphold. For when read- 
ing a work written by one not a Friend, and 
who does not profess to set forth our faith 
and practice, we expect to find both senti- 
ments, and conduct advocated, which are 
incompatible with genuine Quakerism—are 
prepared to notice them as they are exhibited— 
and are more or less upon our guard against 
their reception; but when persons of but lit- 
tle religious experience, take up a book writ- 
ten by one, who has not only enjoyed a right 
of membership in our Society, but who is held 
up as a model for the imitation of the flock ; 
or enter upon the perusal of the memoirs of 
such an one; the confidence felt in the stand- 
ing and religious attainments of the author, or 
the person whose life is depicted, naturally 
throws the mind off its guard, predisposes it to 
succumb to their judgment, and thus prepares 
it to admit without dispute whatever is offered 
for its acceptance: and if a doubt is raised re- 
specting the soundness of an opinion advanc- 
ed, or the consistency of manners and 
practice narrated, such are more likely to 
question their own feelings of distrust or dis- 
approbation, than to admit the conviction that 
persons occupying so conspicuous a station, 
and so universally admired, would advocate 
error, or do that which is wrong. Hence, 
what many may esteem slight deviations from 
the exalted standard which our Society has 
ever acknowledged ;—the insinuation of doubts 
respecting the correctness of the views of early 
Friends upon important points of doctrine, 
when promulgated by such an author ; or the 
expression of sentiments respecting the Socie- 
ty and its testimonies such as those quoted in 
the communication of last week, by one occu- 
pying the position, and exerting the influence 
of Elizabeth Fry, are calculated to effect more 
unsettlement and distrust in the minds of the 
inexperienced, and to open the door for wider 
departures among our members, from the sim- 
plicity and strictness of our profession, than 





to last week, and any others which may claim 
a similar notices. Where principles are con- 
cerned, it is impossible to remain neuter: the 
mind will side one way or the other. But if 
while the judgment is convinced of the right, 
we allow ourselves to screen, or defend the 
wrong, the perceptive faculties become enfee- 
bled ; we cease to be able to discern clearly 
between thing and thing, and are almost un- 
avoidably brought at last, to settle down where 
our predilections, or the force of external cir- 
cumstances incline us, even though that may 
involve us in the advocacy of the very thing 
we once condemned. It is therefore as much 
our duty, and as necessary to our religious 
growth, to reject error, and in a proper man- 
ner faithfully expose and condemn it, as it is 
to uphold the truth, 

It is cause of thankfulness that Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting was enabled to issue the “ Ap- 
peal for the Ancient Doctrines of the Religious 
Society of Friends,” and thus prevented the 
Society from.being identified with the senti- 
ments therein disavowed. Many persons, 
either from ignorance of the true faith of the 
Society, or willing to misinterpret it, refer to 
the works containing those sentiments, and 
quote them as illustrating its belief. A Lon- 
don Periodical called “ The Universe,” affords 
an instance. Its Editor saw fit, some time 
ago, to contradict an assertion made by a 
member of the Society of Friends, respecting 
its belief concerning what is usually styled the 
Sabbath ; and after stating his own belief in 
the following words, viz.,‘“* We have main- 
tained that the Sabbath was and is an ordi- 
nance of God, instituted for the good of our 
race, and designed to be as permanent as 
our race in its present state of existence,” 
he says, “ We have stated our belief that 
the Society of Friends, as a community, holds 
substantially this view ; we say substantially, 
for they would not, we presume, adopt the 
ipsissima verba in which we explain our theo- 
ry. The eminently gifted J. J. Gurney cer- 
tainly held this view, for in a work he publish. 
ed on the Sabbath, he says,”—a passage from 
that work is then given, being one of those 
which is quoted in the Appeal ; and the editor 
further remarks: ‘“ This is conclusive evidence 
of this Christian philosopher’s accordance with 
our views. Now, having published these 
views, this: eminent man was still recognized 
as a minister in the body—received certificates 
from Monthly and Yearly Meetings to visit, as 
a minister, nearly all the continental kingdoms, 
the West Indies, and North America: and the 
Society, as such, never on any occasion, ex- 
pressed any want of unity with his doctrinal 
views.” . 

Referring to the discrepancy between these 
views upon what he calls “ the Sabbath,” and 














those maintained by Barclay, the editor ven- 
tures the assertion that “ his [Barclay’s] mis- 
sion was not merely to announce positive 





again. 
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truths, but also, and especially, to protest) the solemn admonition frequently sounded in 


against particular errors; and the terms he the ear of my sou 


employs relative to the Sabbath, had reference | 


sanctity of a particular day, and the supposed |the privileges they have enjoyed. Some of 


permanence of some parts of the Levitical | 
code. If he were now living he would employ 
other phraseology than is found in his writings 
on other subjects in addition to that of the 
Sabbath.” How important is it that the So- 
ciety should faithfully disclaim and expose the 
unsound sentiments published to the world by 
any of its members, while it firmly maintains 
its long acknowledged faith as expounded by 
Barclay and his coadjutors. There are many 
honest inquirers among other religious profes- 
sors, let us throw no stumbling-block in their 
way, nor leave it difficult for them to tell what 
the real principles of Friends now ps - 


———————— 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 


(Continued from page 231.) 


Rebecca Jones now attended meetings con- 
stantly, although she could not do it without 
much opposition from her mother, and was 
subjected to many very trying things in ful- 
filling this duty. She was, however, enabled 
to rejoice when meeting day came,—and even 
the evening before, her mind, she says, 
“seemed uoder the preparing power for the 
solemn performance of Divine worship ; of the 
necessity whereof, I was now truly convinced, 
as well as of my unfitness therefor, without 
the daily influence of the blessed Spirit. The 
heart-tendering power of Truth in a very sin- 
gular manner attended, insomuch that if | was 
not in the enjoyment thereof, my meeting 
seemed in vain.” 

«| frequently compared my situation about 
this time, with that of the children of solid 
Friends, many of whom | perceived walked 
widely from their holy profession. [ thought 
if | had been favoured with the like privileges 
many of them enjoyed, | had not had so much 
work for repentance. Oh! that they did but 
see, and rightly understand, the manifold ob- 
ligations they are under to the everlasting Fa- 
ther, and also to their pious parents. O, the 
unspeakable advantage of an early education 
in virtue, and the fear of the Lord! Certain- 
ly, in the great day of decision, it will but add 
to the weight in the scale against them, who 
pursue lying vanities, forsake their own mer- 
cies, and rebelliously turn their backs on the 
admonitions, counsel and instruction of tender, 
pious, heart-aching parents. I esteemed my- 
self as a branch broken off from the wild olive, 
and grafted into the good olive tree, and was 
secretly instructed that I stood by Faith, and 
that the goodness of God would be toward me, 
while I continued in his fear,—otherwise I 
should be cut off. I often fervently desired 
that those who had erred and strayed among 
the youth, whom I compared to the natural 
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amongst men of the world, their reputation 
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branches of the good olive tree, might be graft. | the prophet, “ But ve shall be named the 
ed in again, for God is able to graft them in) priests of the Lord ; men shall call you the 
‘Be not high-minded but fear,’ was) ministers of our God.” 


Rebecca Jones though suffering many things 
from former acquaintance, yet was strength- 


We may olten observe children of the fami-|ened to persevere, and her resolutions she 
—at least so we think—to the superstitious|ly,—the sons and daughters of faithful men | 
notions then abounding about the supposed | and women, who have not truly profited by 


them have run into evil courses, and lost even 


| 


j 





says “ were confirmed to serve the Lord, the 
little time that remained to me in this life, 
which | then often thought would not be long.” 

In 1756, Catharine Payton with Mary Peis- 
ley and Samuel Fothergill, returned home to 


and standing ;—some seeking for a less cross-| England. A new temptation of Satan, now 
bearing, and more self-pleasing religion than | assailed Rebecca Jones,—she began to feel 


that of their fathers, join some one of the form- 
laden, and ceremony-encumbered professions 
around them ;—some retain their membership 
amongst Friends, yet give the energy of their 
minds to the acquisition of wealth, and demon- 
strate that they iove the present world, and 
are not as pilgrims seeking for a better, that 
is a heavenly. In vain for these has been the 
holy example, the Christian discipline, the 
pious advice, the secret prayers and wrestling 
of soul of their parents on their behalf. Whilst 
these are not prizing their privileges we see 
some brought into our Society as from the 
highways and hedges, and made to sit amongst 
the princes of the people,—raised up as from 
the very stones of the street to be first spirit- 








indifferent about attending meetings. She was 
sorely tried with suggestions that her repent- 
ance had been vain, and that her sorrow was 
feigned, her tears insincere, and herself under 
a delusion. She says, “ The Lord my only 
Helper in this night of probation, saw meet in 
his wisdom, for the trial of my Faith to hide 
his face from me. Thus spoke the deceiver, 
‘Why art thou thus? Surely if thou wert 
the visited of God, he would not have left thee 
thas poor, stripped and helpless. Thou art 
not on the right foundation; for if the Lord 
had been at all with thee he would have re- 
mained with thee forever.’ Oh! the grief and 
distress of my poor soul. The Divine pre- 
sence was withdrawn. I had no friend upon 


ual children, and then, as they advance inj|earth to speak to, nor any to whom | could 


knowledge, to be fathers and mothers in the| make my complaint. 


Yet | was favoured un- 


church. Yet the Lord’s blessing continues to) der all with strength to pray that | might be 
be to children’s children of those that fear him ;| favoured to see clearly whence this distress 
and he is still raising up and qualifying some|and doubting arose. Blessed forever be the 


of these to occupy the places of dignified and 
faithful ones, whom he has taken home to their 
eternal rest. It is heart cheering to behold, 
how in divers instances, the blessing seems 
eminently to rest from generation to genera- 
tion, on the seed of the faithful. Since the 
death of Robert Barclay, there has hardly fail- 
ed to be one or more true Quakers, amongst 
his descendants to uphold the Christian doc- 
trines he so ably advocated by his writings, 
and adorned by his life. Some may deem 
that our Society has effected all the good it is 
capable of doing in the world, and be prepared 
to believe it will fall,—some may think that to 
those brought in from other societies we must 
principally look for supporters of the primitive 








God of my life, whom though | thought afar 
off, was near, and had only withdrawn as be- 
hind the curtain,—He heard, and graciously 
answered me in the needful hour. | resolved 
if | perished, to perish at his feet. Thus spoke 
my only Friend and Helper,—‘! will tho- 
roughly purge thy dross, and take away all 
thy tin!’ My soul replied, * Amen! so be it, 
blessed Lord!’ Here | could feelingly say as 
did David, ‘1 know, O Lord! thy judgments 
are right, and that thou in faithfulness hast 
afflicted me.’ Hope revived as an helmet of 
salvation. I saw mine accuser, and he fled ! 
O! my soul, forget not thou the loving kind- 
ness of thy God, who thus graciously appear- 
ed for thy help, not only when the floods of 


principles of Truth ;—we cannot believe either. | the ungodly made thee afraid, but when in 
We look hopefully for a brighter day to come | close combat with the Prince of the power of 
for our Zion, a day of spiritual grace and en-|the air,—the Lord’s arm brought salvation, 
largement ; and we firmly believe that the and his right arm, got the victory !” 


Lord will continue to bestow his gifts upon 
her children, from generation to generation. 
Towards the close of the last century, an 
individual, called in from another profession, 
preached in one of the meetings of Friends in 
Philadelphia. When he had closed his com- 
munication, one of the ministering Friends 
present, rose with these words of Isaiah, 
“ Strangers shall stand and feed your flocks, 
and the sons of the alien shall be your plow- 
men, and your vine-dressers.” Instantly 
Samuel Emlen, who, though knowing the ga- 
thering mercy of God was towards all, yet 
felt his heart clothed with love to the children 
of the family, and warmed with a present as- 
surance that the Lord’s peculiar blessing was 
not to be taken from them, broke forth in an 





animated voice with the succeeding verse of| our dreams seem of a singular cast, indicating 


On reading the foregoing account of the 
crafty working and insinuations of the cruel 
adversary, a narrative was brought to mind, 
left by a valuable ministering Friend, of a 
temptation which assailed him, It was a pre- 
sentation ina dream. From many authentic 
narratives we are bound to believe that the 
Lord does yet at times speak to man in visions 
of the night, and instruct him thereby in the 
way in which he should go. Most of our 
dreams seem to be merely the effect of much 
business, the half revived images of past 
thoughts, and past scenes, confused and min- 
gled together. Others of them seem to be 
filled with the suggestions of the Devil, draw- 
ing the thoughts to evil, and apparently seek- 
ing to corrupt the imagination. Whenever 
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as we may suppose supernatural influence, it | may be, thou mayest have a notion, and opin- | ed, much to this effect :—Oh ! thou great Crea. 


will be well for us, when we awaken, to wait 
on the Lord, and seek as we may be enabled 
to do, for spiritual discernment to enable us to 
distinguish whether His will is manifested | 
therein, yea or nay. But before we relate the 
dream, it will be well to give a short sketch 
of the life of the dreamer. 


(To be continued.) 


} 
For ‘* The Friend."’ 


Experimental Christianity. 


“That which is to be known of God, is manifest in | 
man.” 


The following remarks of John Webster, in | 
the year 1654, it is believed have never ap: | 
peared in “The Friend.” They have the 
primitive savour, and are of the good old 
stamp,—pointing to the indispensable, and | 
thorough work of practical, experimental reli- | 
gion in the heart. 

The following quotation from Wm. Dews- 
bury, perhaps, will not inappropriately intro- 
duce them to the reader. 

“ They that come to the heavenly birth of 
Christ formed in them, seek the things that are 
above ; they can do no other: Make the tree 
good, and the fruit will be good. We must 
be engrafted into the vine of God’s righteous. | 


ion of the things of God, and thou hast them|tor and Preserver of all things! Thou that 
by history, and by relation, or education, or} wast with Abraham when he left his father’s 
example, or custom, or by tradition, or because | house, and with Isaac when he meditated in 
most men have received them for traths. But | the field, and with Jacob when he made a stone 
if thou hast no evidence of his mighty mira-|his pillow! ‘Thou that knowest the sincerity 
cles, and God-like power in thy own soul, how | of all hearts that have covenanted with thee, 
canst thou be a witness that they are the|as | done many years ago when | was in sore 
things that thou hast seen and Heard? For | distress, and knew not which way to turn— 
all those outward things, are but shadows and |then my request was only bread and water, 
representations, figures and patterns of the| and such attendance as | had need of ; but in- 
heavenly things themselves. ‘Thou mayest|stead of bread and water, thou hast fed me 
have a strong opinion, but no experience of| with the dainties of thy house, and hast heap- 
them : viz., that Christ hath freed and deliver-|ed thy favours upon me, whereof | am not 
ed thy soul. Hast thou really seen and felt; worthy; which has ofien engaged my heart 
thy captivity,—deaf, dumb, blind and lame?|}more and more to trust in thy everlasting 
Oh! that men were but come to this condition, | Arm, which has hitherto been underneath to 
to be sensible of their misery! Oh! then what | bear up my drooping spirits through this vale 
mourning, what hanging of their harps on the of tears thus far; and though the waters of 
willows, and sitting by the rivers of Babylon |affliction have gone over my head, yet did thy 
and crying out, ‘ How shall we sing the Lord’s | life-giving presence greatly [sustain me.] And 
song in a strange land?’ ‘Till they have deli-|now | humbly pray thee, if it be thy blessed 
verance they cannot but mourn; and whocan| will, to lift @p the standard of thy Light 
deliver them, but the Lion of the tribe of Ju-|against the power of darkness, and in them 
dah? ‘To such a soul only, Christ is preci-|that have no might of their own, that so they 
ous. Oihers may talk of him, and make a|may be able to follow thee in the daily cross. 
great profession of him, but they cannot love| And grant, if it be thy will, that none of the 
him, till he be Immanuel and Saviour in |afflicted—or those that are near and dear to 
them. Forms and ordinances cannot be the | my life even as my father’s household—may 


| rest of a Christian, because they may be used,|ever perish in the borders of heavenly Ca- 


and lived in, and admired, and prized, whilst | naan, or be driven back to the sea again, when 


ness. QO! slight not the day of your visitation. | those that use them may be carried away with | we may think we are near dropping anchor 


What was it to me to read of any being born | divers lusts.” 


again, till | was slain, and knew the heavenly 
baptism of Christ Jesus ?—till | saw the flam- 
ing sword ready to slay me in every way, in 
every turning. l 

“He that is not ready and willing to lose 
his life for Christ, shall never come into his 
kingdom. The gate is straight, and the way 
is narrow: none come hither but those that 
die into a heavenly oneness with Christ. Let | 
us empty ourselves, that Christ may fill us: 
let us be nothing in our own eyes, that we may 
be all in Him, and receive of His fulness.” 

On the distinguishing testimony of the peo- 
ple called Quakers, John Webster says: “ It 
is not in the holding forth the highest profes- 
sion of Christ in the letter, that makes us free, 
except Christ come in the heart and make us| 


in the celestial port or haven of eternal rest 
and happiness. So that when these tribulated 
tabernacles are dissolved, we may have a 
right to call thee Father, by the merits of thy 
dear Son, to whom alone through the Holy 
Spirit, belongs all honour and renown,—for 
thine is the kingdom, the power, and the glory, 
forevermore. Amen ! 

“As good news from a far country causes 
gladness of heart, so the tidings I heard the 
22d of Twelfth month, gave me great sttisfac- 
tion, in that | understood my dear relations in 
Pennsylvania were all alive and in health, and 
had been so for some time: but above all, that 
my dear aged father, being in the 84th year 
of his age, went to work every day ; which [ 
took to be a wonderful favour in several re- 
“ As the conclusion of my days draws nigh-|spects : First, that his life and understanding 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
THE EFFICACY OF DIVINE GRACE, 
Exhibited in the 


LIFE OF CLEMENTS WILLETS, 
Who was bedridden 39 years, 
(Continued from page 232.) 

[We have been informed, that the name here- 
tofore at the head of this article was wrong ; 
that Clements’s name wes Willets, not Wil- 
lis, as in our copy, and have therefore 
changed it ;—another proof of the advantage 
of placing such things in print, beyond the 
errors of transcription. ] 


free indeed. The chief thing that every soul | er, so the conflicts | have seem sharper while | were preserved to such a great age ; and again, 
isto mind, in reading and hearing, is to ex-|they last. One happened to me in the Tenth | that he was able to do something for the sup- 
amine whether the same thing be wrought in| month this year. I [had had] very sharp| port of himself and family. These considera- 
them. Whatever we find in the letter, if it be| pains at times, especially when [ was moved | tions tended greatly to the bowing of my spirit 
not made good in us, what are the words to|in bed; but when the pain abated, a weakness| before the God and Father of all our mercies, 
us? We must see how Christ is crucified and | attended me, which afflicted my mind more! who has been graciously pleased to grant that, 
buried in us; the chief thing I say is to look ao the pain had done before. Then it was/| which [ had for many years begged for,—even 
into our own hearts. All generally, that hold |in my heart to say, Oh! that it were but as| from my young years, and that with unfeign- 
forth a profession of Christ, say in words, that} well with me, as it was formerly, when the|ed tears, without number, viz., that my dear 
Christ is the Deliverer ; but that isnotthe thing : | candle of the Lord shined upon my head, and | father might live till he was old ; and that his 
Is he a Deliverer to thee? Is that glorious | when by his light | went through dark places ;| last days might be his best days ; and his end 


Messiah promised, and the Deliverer with 
power, come into thy soul? Hath he exalted 
himself there? Hath he made bare his arm, 
and been a glorious conqueror in thee? Hath 
he taken to himself his great power to reign 
in thee? Is he King of kings, and Lord of 
Jords in thee? Whatever thou talkest of 
Christ and his miracles, if thou hast no wit- 
ness, no evidence of the truth of them in thine 
own heart, what is all that ever he did, and 
what is all that ever he suffered, to thee? It 


but now He hides his face and | am troubled !””| crowned with peace. And now I have reason 
In this distress she was comforted by a dream, | to believe it will be so; and that which good 
in which she thought some peculiar leaves|old Simeon said in another case has been in 
were sent to her, adding, “‘These leaves [|my mind: so I hope J also may depart in 
took to be such as grew upon that tree which | peace, when the time of my probation may be 
brought forth fruit every month, whose leaves| finished ; and though it seems long that the 
were for the healing of the nations. Then it| Bridegroom is pleased to tarry, so that at 
was but a little while before | was healed of| times [ am ready to fear my oil will be spent ; 
that weakness I spoke of. Then did my heart | but at other times | have a living hope in the 
rejoice because of the balm which I found in| remembrance of the poor widow’s meal and 
Gilead, and the tongue of the dumb was loos- | oil.” 
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In the First month, 1766, she records :— 
“« My heart has at times been made glad fora 
iittle time by the smiles of my Beloved : but it 
would often be but a little while before the 
dreadful apprehensions of hell would so terri- 
fy my poor afflicted soul, that it would be 
in great bitterness, which | have compared 
to the wormwood and the gall, the relish 
whereof brings my spirit to the dust of the 
earth.” 

In her memoranda of this year she mentions 
several sores that had broken out upon her 
legs and feet, which commenced 13 or 14 
years previous, and adds :—* | was obliged to 
wear plasters almost continually, which put 
me in mind of poor Lazarus; but with this 
distinction—that we do not find he had any 
better outward comforts than the dogs licking 
his sores ; but as for me, | have had abund- 
ance of kindness showed me in that respect as 
well as all others; which at times makes me 
fear my sufferings are not enough to entitle 
me to the place where Lazarus was carried. 
But the event [ must leave to Him who is to 
judge both quick and dead. 

“ On a certain time when I was making my 
complaint in secret unto Him whom my soul 
loveth, concerning reflections and false charges 
made [against me]—it seemed as if his banner 
over me was love, and he gave me great sat- 
isfaction by these words, ‘ Regard them not!’ 
For a considerable time after, these words 
were as fresh in my mind, as if I had heard 
them with my outward ear. Then [| found 
there was balm in Gilead—healing virtue in 
the Sun of righteousness, whose arisings scat- 
ter all his enemies. What shall | say of his 
goodness, whereby my soul is overcome? Let 
blessing and honour be to his name forever, 
which is a strong tower to the afflicted. 

*“‘[ have had a concern on my mind at 
times for more than four months to mention a 
little concerning my worthy Friend William 
Mott, of Mamaroneck, who departed this life 
(as far as | could learn) in the Tenth month, 
1765. Though I have many worthy friends 
that [ count worthy of double honour for their 
work’s sake, yet in respect of writing to me, 
he exceeded them all: for besides his letters 
he sent me a consolatory epistle, which took 
up three sheets of paper. He signified that 
might be the last | might expect to receive 
from him; which indeed it was, for he lived 
not quite two months after.”—* I have under- 
stood he had a concern on his mind to visit 
Friends in Pennsylvania, and in order thereto 
he made his will : and when he came to take 
leave of his family—which consisted of his 
wife and two children, the elder a daughter 
about 14 or 15, a cripple from a child by the 
rheumatism, but of an extraordinary under. 
standing,—the other a boy—it was so hard to 
part with them, that he could not speak for 
weeping ; only he told his little boy to be good 
to his mother. So he left them, and was at 
Philadelphia meeting ; and from thence travel- 
led to New Garden, where he was taken ill 
with the small-pox, whereof he died. When 
the news came to his wife and daughter, | un- 
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but for the church’s loss in general, and mine| his apples and peaches. One day, while at 
in particular,” work with his son-in-law—an infidel like him- 
The epistle of William Mott is as follows: | self, although a more kind and courteous gen- 


ul »—as the pastor of g i 
“To hie much afficted and respected Friend,| causine he very sadely this acoona te a 


Clements Wallets, at Bethpage, on Long | 


Island. 


“*Remember them that are in bonds, as bound| What good do you do by it? 





passing, he very rudely thus accosted the min- 
ister : 


“Sir, what is the use of your preaching? 
Why don’t you 


with them, and those that suffer adversity, as being | teach these fellows here better morals? Why 


yourselves also in the body. Now no chastening for 
the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous ; never- 
theless, aflerwards it yieldeth the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness unto them that are exercised thereby.’ 






don’t you tell them something about stealing, 
in your sermons, and keep them from robbing 
my orchards ?” 


The minister pleasantly replied, “ My dearsir, 


“Dear Friend,—Since I saw thee last, || { am sorry you are so annoyed, and | should 


have several times found an openness of mind | most willingly read the fellows who rob your 
and inclination to write thee once more, and | orchards a lecture on thieving ; but the truth 


to commemorate the tender mercies and sin- 


is, they are all so like you and the major here, 


gular favours which Divine goodness hath been | 7 never get a chance |” 


pleased to confer upon thee, in a situation 
which some may be almost ready to think, of 
all others, the most miserable ; but they who 
thus judge according to the outward appear- 
ance, and measure happiness and misery, not 
by the unerring standard of eternity, but ac- 
cording to the deceitful apprehensions of mor- 
tality, they cannot penerate into that glory 
which is within the veil, nor discern the ex- 
cellency of the Divine life which is hid with 
Christ in God: under its consolating influ- 
ences, a hidden remnant of his little ones (at 
times and seasons when he is pleased to bring 
them into his banqueting house, and spread 
the banner of his love over them) can experi- 
mentally testify that in his presence there is 
fulness of joy, and at his right hand are rivers 
of unspeakable pleasures forevermore. 

“Though thy body be confined to a bed of 
wearisomeness and affliction, and thy outward 
senses be deprived of those enjoyments which 
the world calls comforts and pleasures ; yet if 
thy mind be at liberty in the spiritual world, 
and can have free access to the tree of life, 
and drink of the rivers of paradise, thou wilt 
know that there is nothing in the region of 
mortality that deserves the name of pleasure 
or misery ; for they that live in temporal plea- 
sures, ‘ are dead while they live,’ and the suf- 
ferings of this present time are not to be com- 
pared to the glory that shall be revealed ; for 
these light afflictions, which are but for a mo- 
ment, will as we abide in the faith and patience 
of the saints, be instrumental to work out for 
us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory, and we shall know by experience, that 
‘all things shall work together for good to 
them that love the Lord Jesus,’ and serve him 
with sincerity of heart. 

(To be continued.) 


Who Rob Orchards, 


In a certain village of the far west was an 
infidel, He was a great admirer of Robert 
Dale Owen and Fanny Wright; but he could 


see no excellence or beauty in the Son of 


righteousness. This man, of course, never 
entered any place of worship. Indeed, in the 
fruit season, he was specially busy on the first 
day of the week, defending his orchards from 









“* Good, good,” replied the major, laughing ; 


on which the elder infidel blushing a little, 
and in an apologetical tone said, 


“ Well I believe it is true enough ; it is not 


the church going people that steal my apples.” 
—American Messenger. 


a 
For ‘‘ The Friend." 


LINES ON NIAGARA. 


Among the multitude I too have come, 
Again to see, what I have seen before, 
Creation’s wonder ! in thy old wild home, 
Reigning supreme, though laving kingly shore. 


With what delightsome feeling did I gaze 
Upen thy varied beauties, mighty Fall! 

Thy pure white vesture shrouded by its haze, 
Rising in clouds as if to cover all. 


Gladdened by sunbeams, into iris shades, 
Or the soft radiance of the lunar bow; 

Thy crown of em'rald green, which swiftly fades 
Into the giant sheet of white, below. 


With what majestic mein and purpose high 
From thy exalted station dost thou fall 

To do the right, fulfil the destiny, 
Of His appointed bounds, who's God o'er all. 


Thou art a splendid link, in the bright chain 
Of inland seas, sweeping our northern shores, 
And by unceasing flow thou dost maintain 
A waste of waters, to convey the stores 


Of kindred nations, and of savage too, 
Who might thus brought together fraternize; 
Would it were so, and less of wrong we knew 
Of poor humanity, degenerate, unwise. 


But thou art faultless, beautiful, sublime, 
In Natare’s harmony thou dwell’st secare, 
A noble pattern for much future time, 
Though many signs foretell thy ending sure. 


To man, in accents loud, dost thou not say, 
(When wrapt in silence upon Table Rock,) 

* Mortal attend, work now in this thy day, 
Or Jesus will not open to thy knock.’ 


ate 


Go on.—“ To those who are rightly con- 


cerned for the testimonies of Truth—Go on in 
the name and fear of the Lord; heed not the 
opposition of such as would be at liberty to do 
things which tend not to the glory of God ; but 
mind God’s fear, and keep in that Spirit which 
judges down all ungodliness, and every ap- 
pearance of evil, so shall you prosper, and be 


| oh h6-.lhU-.,lhU.lhUDlLlUe. Ue ee ee le 


derstand it affected them so that they fainted|his great enemies, the woodpeckers, and the 
several times ; and indeed it affected me very | idle and profligate persons of the village, who, 
much : but not at all doubting his happiness, ! on that day, made unusually sad havoc among 


as instruments in the hand of the Lord, to beat 
down all ungodliness.”—Giles Barnardiston. 















Traveller’s Door Fastener.—Among the 
various inventions which have lately been pa- 
tented, is one termed a traveller’s door fasten- 
er, which is composed of two small metal 
plates formed into a wedge by the insertion of 
a piece of wood between them, while the under 
plate is fitted with two small spikes that catch 
the floor. The sharp end of the fastener is 
thrust under the door, andis more firmly fixed 
by every attempt to enter the room, while a 
cord carried to the bedside enables a person 
lying in bed to withdraw the wedge, and thus 
admit a visiter.—Late Paper. 
























Cleansing the Teeth.—Charcoal should not 
be used for cleansing the teeth, since its parti- 
cles contain a grinding powder, which, from 
its harshness wears off theenamel. ‘The best 
powder for cleansing the teeth is made in the 
following manner :—Take of Peruvian bark, 
two parts, of Armenian bole four parts, pre- 
pared chalk four parts, myrrh two parts, loaf 
sugar two parts, Castile soap two parts, and of 
carbonate of soda half a part. ‘These are to 
be pulverized, mixed, and passed through a 
sieve.—Jbid, 



































—_—_— 


A drop or two of honey well rubbed on the 
hands while wet, after washing with soap, pre- 























the skin; it is particularly pleasant for chil- 
dren’s hands and faces in cold weather. 

3) Curing Beef.—By most of the modes now 
r in use, the beef becomes too much impregna- 
ted with salt, and is not, as a consequence, so 
fine for eating. By the following process, this 
difficulty is prevented, and the beef will keep 






























































water add two pounds of brown sugar, one 
quart of molasses, four ounces of nitre, and 
fine salt till it will float an egg. This is 
enough for two common quarters of beef. It 
has been repeatedly tried, and found very fine ; 
a famous beef-eater says it is the only good 
way.— Albany Cultivator. 
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The arrival of the steamer Hibernia at New 
York on the 9th instant, in about 15 days 
from Liverpool, furnishes intelligence various 
and interesting. We have not room to do 
more than in general terms to say, that the 
French Republic was still going on,—that the 
Provisional Government continued to be sus- 
tained by the people, and, comparatively 
speaking, with very little of noise or disturb- 
ance. ‘The commercial and financial affairs 
of the country, however, were in a sad condi- 
tion, and likely to be the occasion of much 
distress and disquiet. The revolutionary spi- 
rit of the French seems to have spread, and to 
be spreading into almost every part of Europe ; 
and in several instances, those at the helm of 
government, Kings and Princes, have shown 
a disposition to avert a worse evil, by partial- 
ly yielding to the clamour of the people for 
melioration and change. 
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till the following summer: To eight gallons of 
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The time must be nearly come when infor- 
mation may be looked for from Mexico, in re- 
spect to the adoption or rejection of the 





179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N. 
Sixth street, and No, 14 South Third street ; 
John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 





‘Treaty, as modified by our Senate. In the 
meantime the following, which we take from 
the Inquirer of 11th instant, will interest our 
readers :— 

** The indications from Mexico, are certain- 
ly of a pacific character. One of the most 
important is the order which Gen. Butler is 
said to have issued to the quartermasters and 
companies at Vera Cruz, countermanding cer- 
tain supplies which were in the course of pre- 
paration for the city of Mexico. It is further 
stated that proper officers have been instructed 
to have depots of provisions established at 
certain points along the line of march from 
the city of Mexico to Vera Cruz, in readiness 
for a general evacuation of the enemy’s capi- 
fal, some time in the first week in May. This 
course of proceeding is conclusive of a convic- 
tion on the part of Gen. Butler, that the treaty 
will be ratified in Queretaro, and that peace 
will be certainly and suddenly proclaimed.” 





By request of a Friend who takes a lively 
interest in the matter, we invite attention to 
the circular relative to the re-opening of Hav- 
erford School, inserted at page 184 of our pre- 


vents chapping, and removes the roughness of| sent volume: also to the shorter notice at page 


200. With the aid of the recent liberal ac- 
cession to the funds, the institution ought to 
be placed upon a footing of permanency ; but 
that this expectation be realized depends, of 
course, very much upon the hearty co-opera- 
tion of those who have children to educate in 
| filling up the school. A seminary of the kind 
intended, faithfully conducted in accordance 
with our doctrines and testimonies, and with 
the requisite attention to simplicity in dress 
and address, does seem to us an object inti- 
mately connected with the well-being of the 
rising generation. 





A Friend wishes to obtain a situation as 
clerk in a store or counting-room, and would 
be willing to make himself useful to his em- 
ployer in any other capacity, if needed. He 
would be satisfied with a moderate salary, as 
the main object is employment. For address 
apply at the office of “* The Friend.” 





A Friend living in the city has a son about 
eleven years old he wishes to place with some 
suitable person in the country. Inquire at 
this Office. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of Joshua Maule, agent, Colerain, Ohio, 
for sclf, E. Sidwell, A. Railey, and Benjamin Bundy, 
$2 each, vol. 21 ; from S. Cowgill, $4, vols. 20 and 21; 
and E. Kirk, $2, vol. 20; of George Gilbert, West 
Newton, Pa., $1, to 52, vol. 21; from A. Cope, $1, to 
52, vol. 21. 
Warner Atkinson, Damascus, Ohio, per M. Jenness, 
$4, vols. 19 and 20, omitted. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bet- 
tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder, No, 


















Twelith month Ist, 1847, received of 


Visiting Managers for the Month. — 


Joseph Scattergood, No. 97 Spruce street ; 
James R. Greeves, No. 510 Chestnut street; 
Benjamin Davis, No, 176 Arch street. 


Superintendent.—-Philip Garrett. 
Matron.—Susan Barton. 
Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 


No. 182 Arch street. 


Resident Physician.—Dr. Joshua H. 


Worthington. 





Bible Association of Friends in America. 
The annual meeting of the Bible Association 


of Friends in America, will be held in the com- 


mittee-room, Arch street meeting-house, on 


Seventh-day evening, the 15th instant, at 8 
o’clock, 


Friends of both sexes who feel an interest 
in the subject are particularly invited to attend. 


Cuartes Extts, Secretary. 
Philada., Fourth month, 1848, 





Maraiep, at Friends’ meeting-house on Sixth St. 
Philadelphia, on Third-day, the 4th instant, Jonn 


Cansy to Exizasera A., daughter of James Boustead, 


deceased, both of this city. 





Diep, on the 24th ult. in the 67th year of his age, 
Danie THornton, a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia. The kind and affection. 
ate disposition of this beloved Friend greatly endeared 
him to his family circle, and to his numerous friends. 
His sickness, which was not of very long continu. 
ance, was unaccompanied with any severe suffering ; 
and with entire resignation to the Divine will, he 
was enabled to look towards the close of life, with a 
humble but sustaining hope, that through the mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus his Saviour, his purified spirit 
would be permitted to enter into everlasting life. 








,on Fifth-day afternoon the 6th inst., Drzo. 
rau P., wife of Joseph Kite, aged 50 years; a member 
of the Northern District Monthly Meeting. She was 
taken ill near the middle of ‘T'welith month, 1847, 
(having been somewhat indisposed for some months 
previously,) at which time, she said, it was sounded in 
her ears, * Thou must die!” and she was concerned 
to set her spiritual house in order. As disease pro- 
gressed, unmurmuring submission to the Divine will, 
and patience under privation, were conspicuous. On 
one occasion, when parched with thirst, and a drink 
of iced water was given her, she gratefally said, 
“When our Saviour thirsted, they gave him vinegar 
mixed with gall; and I have plenty of nice cool wa- 
ter to drink!” Presently after she added, as if fear. 
ful of being misunderstood, * Don’t think I compare 
myself to him!” To two ministering Friends who 
visited her, and who expressed their belief that the 
Everlasting Arm was underneath to support, and that 
the white stone and the new name would be given 
her, she remarked, that “ She had had many comfort- 
able seasons on her bed, and many precious passages 
of Scriptare were brought to her remembrance.” To. 
wards the close she several ties expressed her desire 
to be released: “I long to be gone ;* “I want to go, 
and be in heaven,” All fear of death seemed entire- 
ly removed, Thus in mercy prepared for her change, 
by Him who said, “ Blessed are the pure in heart for 


they shall see God,” we doubt not she has entered 


into that rest prepared for the righteous, where they 


hunger no more, neither thirst any more. 
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